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Effect of Machines 
Upon Jobs / Analyzed 


Labor-Saving Machinery Greatly 
Increases Workers’ Ability 
to Produce Goods 


SERIOUS PROBLEMS CREATED 
Congressional Committee Investigates 
Extent of Technological Un- 
employment in U. S. 


In the committee rooms of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, the 
spotlight has been turned upon one of the 
oldest and most baffling problems con- 
fronting the nation. During the last several 
weeks, this committee has been undertak- 
ing to determine the effect of inventions 
and new machines upon employment. 
Managers and workers’ representatives, en- 
gineers and economists have been called 
to give their testimony on this subject. 
To what extent do machines displace work- 
ers in industry? Is the machine partly 
or largely responsible for the heavy toll 
of unemployment in the United States to- 
day? In a word, how serious is the prob- 
lem of technological unemployment; that 
is, unemployment caused by the wide- 
spread use of labor-saving machinery? 


An Old Problem 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee—composed of members of the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, and 
various government agencies—is not the 
first group to be concerned with this prob- 
lem. Ever since the invention of the first 
machine which took the place of hand la- 
bor, man has been anxious about the effect 
of the machine upon his well-being. When 
Elias Howe invented the sewing machine, 
hand stitchers who were thrown out of 
work carried on an extensive campaign 
against the new job-destroying device. 
When the “automatic writing machine” was 
invented, many business houses refused to 
have anything to do with the new-fangled 
typewriter. 

Probably no invention of modern tirnes 
has had a more revolutionary effect upon 
our social and economic life than the 
automobile. It had a disastrous effect upon 
the million or so persons who were em- 
ployed in the building of wagons and bug- 
gies, in livery stables and repair shops, in 
blacksmith shops, and those who were em- 
ployed as teamsters and harness makers. 
The railroads felt the impact of the new 
machine and some of them were thrown 
into bankruptcy because they had to aban- 
don certain of their lines. The farmer, 
confronted by the gradual disappearance 
of the horse from the American scene, lost 
a large market for his hay and grain. 


But the invention of the automobile, 
while causing serious dislocations, resulted 
in benefits which far outweighed the evils. 
True, hundreds of thousands of persons 
who lad depended upon the horse and 
buggy were thrown out of work. Some of 
them never found jobs again. Others 
were absorbed directly in the manufacture 
of automobiles. Many of them found jobs 
in the host of new industries which de- 
pended heavily upon the automobile in- 
dustry—steel, rubber, glass, repairing, 
petroleum, and dozens of others. An esti- 
mated 10,000,000 workers are today em- 
ployed in industries whose prosperity de- 
pends in large degree upon the automobile 
industry. 

The automobile is frequently used as an 
example to prove that new inventions create 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Hold Steady! 


By WALTER E. Myer 


It is hard for us, here in America, to realize what is happening elsewhere in the 
world. We know, when we stop to think of it, that want, suffering, anxiety, stark terror. 
or death have come to millions. We know that sickening fear clutches at the hearts of 
people as peace-loving, as home-loving as we, who see destruction in their midst; who 
cannot protect their dearest ones from the danger of death and mutilation. We know 
that these horrors have either fallen or threaten immediately to fall upon almost every 
people in the world. Yet all this seems far away to us. Life goes on here after the 
usual pattern. The shadows of terror have not fallen upon our homes. We pursue our 
usual vocations as if nothing much were happening to the world. We read the war news 
of the day, shudder uncomfortably perhaps, then turn to more pleasant thoughts. 

I wonder how long we will be privileged to go about our business so comfortably and 
so little affected, while the rest of the world is in flames! I hope that we can go on 
indefinitely, shielded from the effects of war, but I am afraid we cannot. I am not 
thinking now of the danger that we may become involved in the war. Even if we escape 
that catastrophe there are consequences of the destruction in Europe and Asia that we 
must probably share. Just what they will be, or how they will strike us, we cannot 
clearly foresee. Certain possibilities, however, suggest themselves: 

(a) For years to come, whatever the outcome of the war may be, the neople of the 
great producing nations will be impoverished. They cannot buy much from us and 
cannot supply us so freely with the products which we have been getting from them. 
This will make us poorer and will add to our own difficulties, already very burdensome. 
It is not at all unlikely that, following the war, the whole world will be engulfed in 
depression far worse than the one which was experienced in the thirties. 

(b) Either during or following the war, great social revolutions may spread over the 
world. There may be risings of impoverished masses, and law and liberty may be en- 
dangered. 

(c) There is always a possibility that pestilence may accompany or follow great 
wars, and sweep over the world, as the deadly influenza epidemic did in 1918. 

(d) Europe and Asia may fall under the control of dictators, and these dictatorships 
may seek, by propaganda and force, to gain power in the Western Hemisphere. To prevent 
this, America may be forced to throw all her energy into military preparedness, and this 
may endanger liberty and democracy. 

Knowing that these dangers threaten our future, what are we to do about it? 
cannot grapple with all of them in advance. 
them as they appear. But can we expect to do this? That depends upon our civic 
preparedness. If we keep ourselves well informed concerning all the great developments 
and problems of the hour, and if we get into the habit of meeting these problems coolly, 
yet resolutely, we will be more likely to deal wisely with them; (Concluded on page 5) 
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We may hope only to deal wisely with 


Germany Stakes All 
On Push In West 


In Attacking Lowlands, Hitler 
Strives to Achieve Quick 
Military Decision 


WIDE REPERCUSSIONS FELT 


Possible Change in Status of Dutch 
Colonies Brings Reactions in 
Washington and in Tokyo 


With the German invasion of the Neth- 
lands, Belgium, and the little Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, that which the people of 
western Europe have been anticipating with 
dread for more than a year has finally ar- 
rived—the total war. Allied and German 
planes no longer hesitate to bomb one an- 
other’s cities and towns; there is no longer 
any talk of a “phony war.” The main 


“bodies of the Allied and German armies are 


in motion and have established contact. 
The great battle to decide whether Nazi or 
Allied concepts shall prevail in western 
Europe has begun. 


German Aims 


What does the German army hope to 
obtain by invading the low countries? 
What prompted the Nazis to embark upon 
this venture, and why did it come at this 
time? On the morning of the invasion, 
German Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 
told newspapermen that Germany invaded 
these states because Britain had requested 
permission to move troops across their ter- 
ritory on the way to Germany, and because 
Holland and Belgium had shown an un- 
neutral attitude. It appears that there was 
some truth to the allegation that the Allies 
wished to attack the German Ruhr Valley 
by way of the low countries, but the ex- 
planation has not been received very seri- 
ously anywhere outside Germany. A simi- 
lar excuse was advanced, it will be remem- 
bered, to justify the Nazi invasion of Den- 
mark and Norway. The fact is that the 
Allies made no move to invade any of the 
countries without their consent. Hitler’s 
own plan to invade the Netherlands and 
Belgium is not new either. At least twice, 
and possibly three times since April 1939, 
the German army has been poised for such 
a blow, and the low countries have been 
prepared to meet it to the best of their 
ability. For some reason—some say be- 
cause high German army officers warned 
against it—Hitler withheld the final order 
until recently. 

It is generally felt that the purpose of 
Hitler’s drive on the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium is to strike a lightning blow at the 
Allies and end the war as quickly as pos- 
sible. The Germans are said to be staking 
all on their ability to deal a quick knock- 
out blow and bring the Allies to terms. In 
a long war, Germany’s chances of victory 
would diminish because of the superior eco- 
nomic power of England and France. Un- 
til recently, the British have staked nearly 
everything on the blockade and other eco- 
nomic pressure which they are bringing to 
bear upon Germany. They have felt that, 
in the long run, this slow pressure would 
win the war because it would deprive Ger- 
many of foodstuffs and vital materials 
which must be imported. 


The Germans have been frank enough to 
admit that they cannot reply in kind to 
this form of warfare. They have not dis- 
counted the enormous power of the com- 
bined British-French empires, an accumu- 
lation of land areas totaling 18 million 
square miles, spread out all over the earth, 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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(Two illustrations from “Our Southwest,’ by Erna Fergusson.) 
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Wholeheartedness 


AST week, in this space, we considered 
a open-mindedness as an attitude of 
mind which is essential to clear thinking. 
But open-mindedness is only one of three 
attitudes to which John Dewey refers in 
his book, “How We Think.” Equally im- 
portant are the other two—wholehearted- 
ness and responsibility. Of the effect of 
wholeheartedness upon clear _ thinking, 
Mr. Dewey writes: 

“When anyone is thoroughly interested 
in some object and cause, he throws him- 
self into it; he does so, as we say, ‘heartily,’ 
or with a whole heart. The importance of 
this attitude or disposition is generally 
recognized in practical and moral affairs. 
But it is equally important in intellectual 
development. There is no greater enemy of 
effective thinking than divided interest. 
This division unfortunately is often pro- 
duced in school. A pupil gives an external, 
perfunctory attention to the teacher and to 
his book and lesson while his inmost 
thoughts are concerned with matters more 
attractive to him. He pays attention with 
ear or eye, but his brain is occupied with 
affairs that make an immediate appeal. He 
feels obliged to study because he has to 
recite, to pass an examination, to make 
a grade, or because he wishes to please his 
teacher or his parents. But the material 
does not hold him by its own power. His 
approach is not straightforward and single- 
minded.” 

We have all experienced the effect of 
wholeheartedness upon our ability to think 
and to learn. We excel in those subjects 
in which we are intensely interested. We 
grasp the material more readily, and we 
are driven on to learn more about it. As 
Mr. Dewey points out: 

“When a person is absorbed, the sub- 
ject carries him on. Questions occur to 
him spontaneously; a flood of suggestions 
pour in on him; further inquiries and read- 
ings are indicated and followed; instead 
of having to use his energy to hold his 
mind on the subject (thereby lessening that 
which is available for the subject itself, 
and creating a divided state of mind), the 
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material holds and buoys his mind up and 
gives an onward impetus to thinking. A 
genuine enthusiasm is an attitude that 
operates as an intellectual force.” 


It is possible to cultivate an attitude of 
wholeheartedness. As a usual thing, we 
lack interest in those subjects about which 
we know the least. Interest grows with 
understanding, and we should make a con- 
centrated effort to achieve that under- 
standing of those subjects which seem 
the most difficult. Many a student has 
discovered that it is possible for him to 
become absorbed in subjects and problems 
in which he once had practically no in- 
terest. The first step to be taken in this 
process of acquiring an attitude of whole- 
heartedness is to concentrate upon a sub- 
ject in order to understand it. If one can 
do that, he will soon discover that his 
interest has been kindled and he is likely 
to find himself carried along by a genuine 
absorption. Unless he can achieve that 
goal, he will find himself unable to make 
intellectual progress. 


Vivid Description of America’s 


Southwest Given 


ISS ERNA FERGUSSON, whose 

travel books have delighted thou- 
sands of readers and compelled lively nods 
from exacting critics, has now written 
a volume on the American Southwest. She 
calls it simply “Our Southwest” (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50). But it 
is not a simple travel book. It is a voyage 
of re-discovery, in the course of which 
the author touches, with sympathy, in- 
sight, and humor, upon an astounding va- 
riety of subjects from ersatz cowboys to 
Greenwich Village artists awaiting the de- 
scent of the muse on the sand dunes out- 
side Taos. 

What is the Southwest? Miss Fergusson 
has her own definition. It excludes most 
of California. California, she says, has 
shared most of the history of the South- 
west but it carries its past along only as 
tourist attractions in Spanish names and 
Spanish missions. Its thinking and living 
have been modified by Middle Western 
invasions knowing nothing of pioneering. 
Nor is all of Texas included in the South- 
west. Stretching east of the Balcones 
Fault is the rich silt-favored soil, “black 
lands worked by black people raising cot- 
ton,” a region where live oaks droop with 
Spanish moss and where oleanders grow. 
This is not of the Southwest, for the South- 
west is not a land where plants spring to 
the slight suggestion of the plow, not a land 
of promise abounding or of easy living. It 
is a land that Nature has gnarled and 
scorched into semi-arid waste, compensat- 
ing it only with the freakish, tortured 
beauty of canyon and writhing, stunted 
desert growth. Only two states fit wholly 
into this definition of the Southwest, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico; and parts of other 
states, southern Colorado, a fragment of 
California, and Texas west of the Balcones 
Fault, but not the Rio Grande Valley. 

The spirit of the Southwest is clearly 
apprehended in the difference between two 
Texas cities—Dallas and Fort Worth— 
the one sophisticated unto Vogue, the 
other rough, vibrant, crude. Dallas looks 
north and east. Made first by the rail- 
roads and then by oil, it has always been 
a trader’s town and the business center of 
an extensive territory. It claims the best 














What the Magasines Say 














HAT are the qualities essential for a pres- 

ident of the United States? Harold J. 
Laski, the well-known writer and lecturer, 
gives his views in the May number of Current 
History. The most important qualification, in 
the opinion of Mr. Laski, is the ability to 
handle men, and to choose subordinates upon 
whom he can rely to carry out the purposes of 
his policies. Since he can concern himself only 
with outlines, he must be certain that the exe- 
cution of his plans will not be bungled. 
Next in importance is the president’s ability 
to think and decide rapidly. In many situ- 
ations, especially those concerning foreign 
affairs, quick decisions are of the utmost im- 
portance and there is no time to gauge ac- 
curately what might be the state of public 
opinion. The president must have an in- 
stinctive, almost intuitive, capacity to fore- 
see public response to any move and shape his 
actions accordingly. One characteristic, ac- 
cording to Mr. Laski, that has distinguished 
the greatest presidents has been the ability 
to dramatize political issues; and it is this, 
he declares, which accounts for “much of 
the hold President Franklin Roosevelt has 
maintained over his electorate.” 

* * * * 

The changes that have taken place in 
Peking since its occupation by Japanese 
forces are described by Frank Oliver in 
the May Asia. Although the city’s adminis- 
tration is nominally in the hands of Chinese, 
these Chinese actually respond to the dictation 
of the invaders. Japanese gendarmes order 
Peking school children to attend celebrations 
of Japanese victories over Chinese armies. 
They pay Chinese pickets to carry anti-Brit- 
ish posters. They censor the newspapers that 
are still being published, and they also edit 
school textbooks in order to bring them in 
line with Tokyo’s conception of the “new 
order in East Asia.” 

The North China metropolis has witnessed 
a great influx of Japanese settlers increasing 
their number to over 50.000 as against the 
2,000 before the war. Numerous Japanese- 
owned shops have sprung up along all the main 
streets, together with cafes, dance halls, and 


bars all brightly emblazoned with neon lights. 
Since most of the Chinese residents boycott 
these Japanese ventures, they have not, how- 
ever, always proved profitable, and some 
change hands frequently. 

But despite the Japanese occupation, Mr. 
Oliver asserts, the essential characteristics of 
the city remain. “Force alone cannot radi- 


cally change a way of life centuries old. 
It is still possible to lead in Peking that life 
of quiet ease which ensnares so many West- 
erners, holds them in a spell, and never really 











lets go.” The writer points out, incidentally, 
that the behavior of the Japanese troops in 
Peking has been far more commendable than 
their conduct in other Chinese cities. 

* * * 


The current issue of Forum contains a testa- 
ment of faith by the British novelist, J. B. 
Priestley. For all that his country is at war 
and the future looks dark indeed, he retains 
the conviction that the world is constantly 
improving. Man, he says, is not merely the 
stupid animal that so many of our contempo- 
raries imagine him to be. Man’s highest aspira- 
tions, the dream of paradise that seems always 
to have haunted him—these are not part 
of some pitiful illusion. These highest aspira- 
tions are being realized, despite occasional in- 
terruptions in the upward climb. 

Mr. Priestley believes that the modern 
industrial state requires some form of lib- 
eral socialism. But the state itself must not 
be deified. It must always remain subser- 
vient to the community, not be its overlord. 
As for democracy, it is not true that it has 
failed. The trouble has been that we have 
not had enough democracy in our world. 


in New Volume 


woman’s shop east of New York. “Air in 
Dallas may be fresh; certainly it is washed 
and conditioned to the perfect temperature, 
but it breathes as though enclosed in ple- 
thoric banks and hotels, proper art gal- 
leries and stores as artistically correct, and 
perfectly appointed homes. Its people 
seem encased in correct clothes, right 
ideas, sense of class. Dallas represents 
something the United States made of 
money. But it is not the Southwest nor 
does it wish to be.” 

Fort Worth is where the Southwest 
begins. There the air begins to grow 
crisp; accents become salty; and a man 
takes pride in the spread of his shoulders. 
There the loose-jointed men unashamedly 
and unself-censciously wear great som- 
breros, tight trousers, ornate boots, belt 
low on hard hips—“the supreme masculine 
costume.” Fort Worth remains essentially 
the cowboy town. The cowboy of today 
may ride fences in a car and drive to a 
movie. But for all that, in fundamentals 
he is of a piece with his grandfather; and 
the oldtime cowboy was a man of action 
who wore spurs, so to speak, on his heart. 
He had to be young, vigorous, defiant, able 
to work 16 or 18 hours a day on short 
hours of broken sleep, to thrive on irregu- 
lar meals and alkali water or water thick 





with mud. He could look a man in the 
eye and be prepared, if necessary, to throw 
a punch as well as a glance. That sym- 
bolizes Fort Worth. It is part of the 
Southwest. Thus Miss Fergusson draws 
her contrast between these two cities, geo- 
graphically related, the one representative 
of the Southwest tradition and the other 
completely alien to it. 

“Tucson,” she declares, “perhaps more 
than any other spot in the Southwest, and 
certainly more recently, has come the 
whole way from a wilderness of terrific 
hazards to a winter resort for pampered 
plutocrats; from a town where one’s own 
blanket in the open plaza was a better bed 
than any in the infested hotel, to dude 
ranches of metropolitan luxury. Arizona, 
after centuries of tricking the explorer 
onto waterless wastes, of tantalizing the 
prospector and letting him starve, of sub- 
jecting both to the savagery of Indian at- 
tacks, now lies purring like a lamed tiger 
to be clambered over by people who 
wouldn’t normally venture beyond a cot- 
tage garden gate.” 

When the season of extreme heat has 
driven off the dude, then the desert, glad 
to be alone, stages “its glory-show of 
bloom. The tunlike barrel cactus lifts its 
red flower-crown and low-growing 
cacti set magenta, pink, and purple blooms 
like roses in cushions full of pins.” The 
Arizona desert is dangerous and inhospi- 
table. Death, Miss Fergusson writes, for 
men who do not know it; meager living 
for those who depend upon it exclusively. 
But for the traveler in today’s security, it 
has “a beauty no fabled wood ever 
equaled.” 
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Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. Queen Wilhelmina of Holland; 2. true; 
3. Europe, Africa, and Asia; 4. (a); 5. (d); 
6. Chamber of Commerce; 7. The Philippines; 
8. nineteenth; 9. David Lloyd George; 10. 
Pulitzer; 11. William Saroyan. Abraham 
Lincoln; 12. Leland Stowe; 13. (a); 14. 
Robert Taft, Arthur Vandenberg, and Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler. 15. James Monroe. Green- 
land; 16. Italy; 17. (c); 18. Winston Church- 
ill; 19. (d); 20. Maurice Gamelin. 
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War Spreads to 


Low Countries 
(Concluded from page 1) 


commanding trade routes, containing virtu- 
ally every material needed by an industrial 
power, as well as a total population of 
nearly 600,000,000 people. Against such an 
accumulation of power the Nazis could not 
hope to prevail by economic measures. But 
Nazi leaders have also understood the 
weakness of this Allied structure. It is 
huge, but unwieldy; powerful, but slow. If 
it could be beaten, they reasoned, it would 
have to be by a quick, knock-out blow. 
Germany would have to gather all her 
forces, and putting the very maximum of 
strength into the effort, hurl them against 
the vital nerve centers of these two great 
empires, hoping to paralyze them before 
their slow blockade could bring Germany 
to her knees. 

In the great drive now in progress in the 
low countries, Hitler seems at last to have 
unleashed his forces for this one supreme 
effort. Few trained observers underesti- 
mate the importance of this drive. If Ger- 
many succeeds, the British and French em- 
pires are likely to crumble. But if the 
German drive fails, then Nazi Germany is 
likely to crumble, for it will have no other 
alternative than to dig in and wait while the 
blockade grows ever tighter. Hitler him- 
self is reported to have said that he must 
win in 1940, or not win at all. 

With the importance of this westward 
thrust established, let us turn our atten- 
tions to the operations in progress. It is 
not yet clear what Germany’s immediate 
objective in the low countries may be. It is 
probable that Hitler is aiming at one of 
two things, however. First of all, it is 
possible that he intends for the present to 
occupy only certain regions of Holland and 
Belgium, chiefly the seaports. Since the 
Belgian coast is less than 100 miles from 
England at some points, and very close to 
the congested London area, which is the 
nerve center of the British Isles, it would 
be of great advantage to Germany to con- 
trol these ports, and to use them as subma- 
rine and air bases for operations against the 
British coast. 


Invasion of England? 


Fantastic as it may seem, it is considered 
possible that Hitler might attempt what 
Napoleon dreamed of, but no one has suc- 
ceeded in doing since William the Con- 
queror, in 1066—invade England itself. 
Control of the Dutch and Belgian, as well 
as the Danish and Norwegian, coasts would 
be almost essential for any such plan. If 
Hitler really intends to attempt this, it 
would indicate a German belief that Eng- 
land is much weaker, and Germany much 
stronger, than is generally believed to be 
the case. If this is the German objective, 
it is likely that Hitler will rush as many 
troops as possible into the Netherlands and 
Belgium, and then, when he has taken as 
much territory as he needs (or can get), 
simply dig in and stand on the defensive, 
leaving to the French the unhappy task 
of attempting to dislodge him while he 
prepares for action against Britain. 


The second possibility is that the Ger- 
mans are actually embarking, as in 1914, 
on a grand assault on both the Allies, 
through Belgium and into France. Their 
objective, if this were the case, would sim- 
ply be to skirt the northern end of the 
Maginot Line and attempt to break through 
the French defenses along the Belgian bor- 
der, which are reputed to be weaker than 
those along the German border. This form 
of attack would serve a double purpose, if 
it were successful, since it might also enable 
the Germans to drive a deep wedge be- 
tween the French and British. Control of 
the Belgian and Dutch ports, and possibly 
a few in northern France, would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for Britain to 
maintain an expeditionary force in France. 
Germany attempted this during the World 
War, but only with partial success. She 
captured a few of the channel ports, while 
the remainder fell into the hands of the 
British. 

There is no agreement among military 
experts yet as to which of these two possible 
objectives Hitler is aiming, nor what suc- 





ACME 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


The land in the Netherlands and Belgium is low and well watered. 


Large areas have been flooded to impede 


the invader. 


cess he will have in either case. That he 
will succeed in overrunning the Nether- 
lands, and most of Belgium, is considered 
likely, however. 


Dutch-Belgian Strength 


The Netherlands and Belgium contain, 
between them, about 19,000,000 people. 
The Netherlands is the larger of the two, 
but its army numbers only 400,000 at the 
most, while the Belgian army can muster 
between 700,000 and 850,000 trained men, 
which is about 10 times as many as she 
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in force. As the map on this page shows, 
the Dutch and Belgian defense lines are ar- 
ranged like segments of concentric circles, 
permitting the defenders to retire from one 
to another, while preserving intact the core 
of their countries. 

If the war had been fought in the old 
way, this defense system might have suc- 
ceeded in stemming the German tide—even 
against heavy artillery—until the British 
and French moved in. But this time the 
Germans have used two weapons to great 
advantage—their superiority in the air, and 
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GERMANY’S POSSIBLE OBJECTIVES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


could count on in 1914. But neither state 
can maintain more than a part of its trained 
man power in the field at once, and it is 
probably safe to say that the maximum 
number of Dutch-Belgian troops in the 
field at one time cannot exceed 900,000. 
Obviously, the two low countries could 
not hope to hold back perhaps as many as 
1,800,000 troops with such an army, and 
without an effective air force. Both have 
been conducting their defenses on the basis 
of plans adopted long ago. By blowing up 
dikes and flooding flat lands, by felling trees 
across roads, dynamiting bridges and dams, 
and by leaving heavy land mines in the 
paths of the invaders, they have merely at- 
tempted to delay the German advance until 
help from England and France could arrive 


their “fifth column” of Nazi-sympathizers 
and secret agents in the low countries. 
Thus, while German infantry and mechan- 
ized forces rolled across the frontiers and 
began pounding at the Dutch-Belgian de- 
fense lines, in the classic style of warfare, 
the Germans struck hard inland, behind the 
lines at the very centers of the political and 
commercial lives of the two small countries. 
Some planes dropped bombs, some (flying 
very low) dropped parachute troops which 
were immediately joined by members of the 
“fifth column” and proceeded to attack vi- 
tal points. In many places, big transport 
planes rolled along Dutch beaches at dawn 
while crack German infantrymen spilled 
out and dashed for other key points. These 
operations behind the lines were not always 


successful, but they have forced the Dutch 
and Belgians to scatter their forces in order 
to hunt down parachute troops and “fifth 
columnists,” and in addition they have had 
the very important effect of spreading fear 
and hysteria into every town, village, and 
city, not only in the lowlands, but across 
the channel in England, and in nearby 
countries. And fear itself is a powerful 
weapon, 

While the Dutch and Belgians have 
fought valiantly to stem the German attack 
both before and behind the lines, the real 
test now is between the German and Allied 
armed forces. Already a change has come 
over Britain. Even before the German in- 
vasion began, the proponents of the eco- 
nomic pressure theory of warfare were los- 
ing ground. Apparently realizing that in at- 
tempting to save money and lives by avoid- 
ing large-scale military action Britain was 
running the risk of crumbling under a sud- 
den blow, the House of Commons had 
moved to unseat the Chamberlain cabinet 
which had long espoused this theory. Now 
Chamberlain has been replaced by Winston 
Churchill (see page 6), who has formed a 
small war cabinet of five men, representing 
nearly every shade of political opinion in 
Britain. ‘The tone of official statements, 
and of editorials in the British press indi- 
cates that the British realize that it is now 
a question of life or death for the empire, 
and that they must fight with every ounce 
of strength in their possession if they are 
to hold back Hitler’s attempt at a knockout 
blow. 


Comparative Strength 


Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert of 
the New York Times, has estimated that 
Germany has on hand 3,500,000 troops and 
from 4,500 to 6,000 planes, plus reserves. 
Against this force Britain is believed to 
have between 350,000 and 400,000 troops in 
France, while France has about 2,700,000. 
The Allies between them probably do not 
have more than 5,000 planes on hand, at 
the most. 

Judged on the basis of these figures, there 
is no very great disparity between the op- 
posing forces. But Germany has several 
advantages. She has an advantage of at 
least two to one, and perhaps three to one 
over the Allies in heavy bombers. Her 
planes have proved superior to those of 
Britain and France. What is even more 
important (in view of the rapid destruction 
of aircraft on both sides during recent 
days) Germany can replace planes much 
more rapidly than Britain or France. 

The British and French are also con- 
fronted with the danger that the war may 
spread. Large German troop movements 
along the Swiss border, and the growing 
belligerence of Italy, coupled also with 
Italian troop movements along the Italo- 
French frontier, may or may not presage a 
joint German-Italian drive through Switzer- 
land and into southern France. But so long 
as such a possibility exists, France must di- 
vert large numbers of troops to watch the 
frontier with Italy, and also the frontier 
with Italy’s friend, Spain; while Britain has 
been forced to move important segments of 
her fleet away from the North Sea, where 
it could give aid to Holland, and into the 
Mediterranean. Thus the military advan- 
tage would seem to be on Germany’s side, 
for the present. 

Germany’s invasion of the Netherlands 
has raised the question of what will happen 
to the Netherlands’ colonial empire. The 
Allies have landed troops to guard the 
Dutch West Indies (see page 5), but the 
status of the immensely valuable Nether- 
land East Indies is in question. The Dutch 
maintain that no change in status is con- 
templated, and that the Indies administra- 
tion is so organized that it can function 
even if Holland is entirely overrun by an 
enemy. The Japanese have warned the 
Dutch, however, that the Allies must keep 
out of these islands, and must not disrupt 
Japan’s markets in that region in any way. 
The United States, which also has a very 
large stake in the East Indies (we import a 
great deal of rubber, tin, and quinine from 
those islands) has warned Japan to keep 
hands off. So many nations are now show- 
ing signs of alarm over the status of the 
Netherland Indies, that the question will be 
given special treatment in a forthcoming 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
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THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS ABOUT THE WAR 
On the evening of May 10, a few hours after the Germans had attacked the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg, 
President Roosevelt had occasion to address the Eighth American Scientific Congress, meeting in the nation’s capital. 
He seized the opportunity to denounce German aggression and to express his view that the United States has a deep 
interest in the turn of affairs in Europe. 








DOMESTIC | 
War 


As the long-feared real war broke on May 
10, the United States again came face to face 
with the issues of its foreign policy. To most 
people, the echoes of warfare were louder and 
more appalling than they had been when the 
fighting was waged in Poland, in Finland, or 
in Norway. No one had doubted that the 
United States would face a number of major 
debates on foreign affairs this year, but the 
time when important decisions may be made 
seemed suddenly to have come nearer. The 
looming issues brought by the war’s new turn 
weighed heavily on President Roosevelt, too, 
as he spoke that day to the delegates of the 
Eighth American Scientific Congress in the 
nation’s capital. 

“This very day,” the President said, ‘three 
more independent nations have been cruelly 
invaded by force of arms.” He continued, 
“IT am glad that we Americans of the free 
Americas are shocked, that we are angered by 
the tragic news that has come to us from Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands and Luxembourg.” 
He contrasted the constructive nature of 
civilization in the Western Hemisphere with 
the destructive forces which are operating in 
Europe. Recalling that modern transportation 
has shrunk the size of the world, he said that 
Americans can no longer depend upon the pro- 
tection of mere distances. 

He stated that the peaceful civilization of 
the Americas is not wholly safe as long as 
force and might are the guiding principles on 
other continents. In closing, he said: “I am 
a pacifist. You, my fellow citizens of 21 
American republics, you are pacifists, too. But 
I believe that by overwhelming majorities you 
and I, in the long run and if it be necessary, 














SCIENTIST 


Dr. Alfred O. C. Nier, youthful scientist of the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, who is credited with having con- 
tributed greatly to the discovery of U-235. 


will act together to protect and defend by 
every means our science, our culture, our 
freedom, and our civilization.” 

It was the most determined stand which the 
President has taken since the war began. 
Most observers agreed that on only one other 
occasion has he been so outspoken on foreign 
affairs—the summer day in 1937, at Chicago, 
where he advocated the ‘‘quarantine of aggres- 
sor nations” by the world. 


Foreign Commerce 


Although the map of the world which 
appears on this page reveals the values of ex- 
ports and imports which flowed to and from 
the United States last year, it does not picture 
the changing nature of that trade. 

Factories and farms produced 
$3,177.344,000 worth of goods which were 
shipped out of this country in 1939. In order 
of their value, the 15 leading exports last vear 
were automobiles and parts, unmanufactured 
cotton, aircraft and parts, metal-working ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery, gasoline, crude 
petroleum, lubricating oil, refined copper, leaf 
tobacco, agricultural machinery, coal and coke, 
iron and steel scrap, gas oil and fuel oil, and 
iron and steel plates. Such products as-wheat, 
canned fruit, and cotton cloth were farther 
down the list, because many foreign nations 
conserved their funds to buy the sinews of 
modern warfare. 

On the ships which docked in the United 
States, with $2,276,294,000 worth of imports, 
were crude rubber, coffee, cane sugar, raw 
silk, newsprint, wood pulp, tin, furs, un- 
manufactured wool, distilled liquors, raw hides 
and skins, diamonds, copper ore, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, and fish. In addition to these 
15 leading imports, there were bananas, nickel, 
cocoa, tea, and other products which we do 
not produce in quantity. 


Powerful U-235 


Scientists have discovered a new substance 
which promises to be the greatest source of 
power known to man. Until they can give it 
a better name, they are calling it U-235. It is 
closely related to uranium ore, but so far the 
men who are experimenting with it have been 
able to produce only minute quantities of their 
precious discovery. 

However, they know that one pound of 
U-235 will yield as much power as 5,000,000 
pounds of coal or 3,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line. It goes to work when placed in water. 
A chunk of U-235, for example, will be placed 
in a tank of water on a steamship, and auto- 
matically the water will begin turning to 
steam, which will leave the tank through pipes 
to turn the ship’s turbines. Only a steady 
flow of cool water is required from then on. 
Five or 10 pounds of the substance, it is said, 
would drive an ocean liner around the world 
for an indefinite time. As quickly as the 
water supply is turned off, the process stops. 

Scientists in New York and Minnesota are 
working feverishly on their experiments, rac- 
ing against laboratory workers in Germany, 
where similar research with U-235 is going 
on. The Nazi government, it is reported, has 
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and 


ordered its greatest chemists, physicists, 
engineers to bend every effort toward finding 
a way to produce U-235 in large quantities. 
Improving the methods of extracting the sub- 
stance from crude ore, it is claimed, is the 
only problem which remains to be solved 
before the new source of power is ready for 
use on a large scale. 

The vast possibilities of U-235 are un- 
limited. To a nation like Germany, the war- 
time uses are paramount just now, when gaso- 
line and coal are rationed carefully. In peace- 
time, moreover, the power of U-235 will be 
harnessed with engines in trains, on ships, 
and in factories. In the midst of the specula- 


tion, the American scientists are guarding 
much of their information as a military 
secret, although there is serious doubt that 


the mysteries of U-235 can be solved in time 
for it to figure in this war. 


Siluer Purchases 


Since 1934, a river of silver has been pour- 
ing into the vaults of the United States Treas- 
ury, coming from the mines of our western 
states and from Mexico, China, Japan, Great 
Britain, and other foreign nations. In that 
year, Congress passed the Silver Purchase 
Act, which ordered the Treasury to buy the 
metal until the price climbed to $1.29 an 
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according to the bill, would continye 
There is some doubt that the House will ac 
on the measure before the end of the presen: 


session. 


silver 


New Americans 


America’s most famous peanut vendor js 
Steve Vasilakos, whose stand is located on 
sidewalk corner by the White House ground 
Several years ago, Washington police oMered 
Steve to move his cart to another spot, by ‘ 
Mrs. Roosevelt intervened, and he was gj. 
lowed to stay. A Greek immigrant, Steve 
came to this country in 1910, and he is just 
now finishing the first steps of his naturaliza. 
tion. 

Steve is among the nearly 90,000 persons 
who have begun the process of becoming 
citizens in recent months. Thousands of jm. 
migrants want to cement their ties with the 
United States, fearing that the war abroad 
places them in danger of being conscripted. 
Others want to comply with the new WPA 
rules, which require that only citizens can be 
employed on government relief projects. 

Partly in recognition of this wave of nat- 


uralization, President Roosevelt designated 
yesterday as “I Am an American Day,” 
Throughout the nation, special ceremonies 


were held to welcome the 300,000 new citi- 
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THIS CHART SHOWS THE DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICA’S FOREIGN TRADE TO VARIOUS REGIONS OF THE WORLD 


ounce. The purchases were also to be stopped 
when there was one dollar’s worth of silver 
for every three dollars’ worth of gold in the 
nation’s hoard. 

By giving American dollars to foreign na- 
tions for their silver, it was believed that 
these countries would increase their purchases 
of our farm and factory products. Advocates 
of the plan also claimed that our silver pur- 
chases would stimulate mining in this coun- 
try, giving jobs to at least 400,000 men. 

However, the volume of gold which poured 
into the United States during these years kept 
increasing, and the proportion of silver to 
gold which the act sought to establish is far 
from being reached. Under the act’s pro- 
visions, the United States has bought over 
2,200.000.000 ounces of the white metal, 
paying about $198,000,000 to domestic mines 
and nearly $913,000,000 to foreign nations. 
When the buying started, the price was 45 
cents an ounce, but it soared to 80 cents. 
Now it is down to 35 cents an ounce for 
foreign silver and a little over 71 cents for 
domestic. 

No other nation has wanted silver at these 
prices, which were a magnet, drawing the 
world’s supply toward the United States. Since 
82 per cent of the silver has come from 
abroad, there has been a debate whether this 
country is wise in continuing to buy the foreign 
metal. A majority of the Senate voted re- 
cently to end the authority of the Treasury to 
buy foreign silver. The purchase of domestic 





zens who become fully naturalized this year, 
and the 2,000,000 young men and women who 
attain voting age during 1940. 


Red Cross Burden 


As the war spread to Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg, the Red Cross started 
a drive to raise at least $10,000,000 for Euro- 
pean relief. The conflict has already created 
one of the heaviest burdens ever faced by t® 
Red Cross in its 76 years of existence, and its 
officials know that their work has barely be- 
gun. 

The situation, in some ways, is worse than 
during the World War, because hospitals are 
more regularly bombed, belligerent nations are 
restricting Red Cross activities more, and the 
dislocations of civilian life have been more 
severe at an earlier stage. By the first of this 
month, the American Red Cross had _ spent 
nearly $1,175,000 for aid in Finland, Poland, 
France, Norway, and England. Germany asked 
for no help. 

Among the thousands of people who need 
clothing and medical supplies are 600,000 
refugees in Finland alone, while about 120,000 
Poles have fled their homeland to neighboring 
neutral countries. Only five American Red 
Cross representatives are in Europe now to 
handle the details of administering aid, since 
much of this work is done by the staff of 
the International Red Cross, which has its 
headquarters in Switzerland. 
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Doing, Saying, 
FOREIGN 
Netherlands West Indies 


The landing of a few British detachments 
1 the Dutch islands of Curacao and Aruba, 
n the southern Caribbean, has called attention 
ty the fact that in addition to their wealthy 
olonial empire in the East Indies, the Dutch 
Jso hold colonies in the West Indies. 

The largest Dutch possession in the Western 
Hemisphere is Surinam, or Dutch Guiana—a 
hot. humid region of low coastal lands backed 
hy swamps. and the impenetrable forests 
which extend southward between British and 
French Guianas to the Brazilian border. The 
Dutch were given Surinam by the British in 
in exchange for New Netherlands, in 
North America, and it turned out to be a 
doubtful bargain, since the latter region now 
contains, among other things, the city of New 
York. Surinam’s chief commercial value to- 
dav lies in its bauxite deposits, which are 
largely exploited by a subsidiary of the Alumi- 
num Company of America. But lack of 
transportation facilities has retarded general 
commercial and social advancement in the land. 
For the most part, the 148,000 people of Suri- 
nam (nearly a quarter of whom are Javanese, 
brought from the East Indies by the Dutch) 
depend for a living upon the usual tropical 
products—sugar, cacao, bananas, coffee. rice, 
rum, and molasses. 

Of far more importance are the two Dutch 
islands of Curacao and Aruba, which lie about 
100 miles off the coast of Venezuela, within 
750 miles of the Panama Canal. Covering 
about 403 square miles, and containing 87,- 
000 people. these islands are not naturally 
wealthy, but they contain three huge plants 
which refine three-quarters of the oil pro- 
duced in Venezuela. The American-owned 
Standard Oil refinery on Aruba is the largest 
oil refinery in the world; but that of the 
Roval Dutch Shell on Curacao is nearly as 
Between them these refineries can 
handle nearly half a million barrels of oil a 
day. It is from these refineries that Britain 
imports 38 per cent of her oil, more than 
from any other place in the world. Because 
of the inflow of crude oil, and the outflow 
of the refined product, Willemstad, the cap- 
ital of Curacao and the six Dutch West In- 
dies islands, has become one of the world’s 
busiest ports, almost on a par with Amster- 
dam. It was to prevent any disruption of 
this oil trade that British troops were recently 
landed in Curacao and Aruba. 


Pan-Africa? 


With all the talk now going around con- 
cerning Latin American unity, the possibility 
of a federated Europe, and of Japan’s estab- 
lishing a “new order” in East Asia, it is not 
surprising that the concept of continental 
unity should have spread to Africa, the second 
largest among the world’s continents. Nor is 
it’surprising that such a concept should be 
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The German invasion of Belgium in 1914, as the picture on the left shows, moved overland in the traditional method of advancing armies. 
dirplane, Germany marched, not only overland, but sent troops by air, 
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developed in the most dynamic political di- 
vision of the “dark” continent—the Union of 
South Africa. This British dominion, lying 
at the southern tip of Africa, contains about 
8,500,000 people; it enjoys the coolest climate 
and contains the largest white population on 
that continent. As its name implies, this 
region is itself a union of several Dutch and 
British colonies—Capetown, Transvaal, Natal, 
and Orange Free State. 





General Jan Christian Smuts, who has been 
premier of South Africa since last September, 
is regarded as one of the most capable states- 
men in all Africa. Smuts has been impressed 
by the fact that the war in Europe has forced 
the peoples of southern Africa to develop their 
own small industries insofar as possible, and 
to look to their neighbors, instead of abroad, 
for markets. He believes that, as the years 
pass, the neighboring colonies will look more 
and more to the Union of South Africa for 
economic leadership and financial aid. 

Thus he has begun to work on the idea of 
an economic union of all colonies lying on the 
huge, blunt southern African peninsula south 
of the equator. Such a union would include 
the Union of South Africa, the three British 
territories, Kenya, Tanganyika, and Rhodesia; 
Portugal’s two colonies, Angola and Mozam- 
bique, and the Belgian Congo. This union 
would cover an area larger than the United 
States, and would contain about 40,000,000 
people. 


Shift in Mescouw 

Within the old walls of Moscow’s many- 
towered citadel, the Kremlin, Soviet Dictator 
Stalin recently gave an order which has stirred 
considerable speculation both inside and out- 
side of Russia. Marshal Clementi Voroshilov, 
Stalin’s close friend and confidant who had 
been head of the Red Army and defense 
commissar for 15 years, was suddenly re- 
moved from his office, and appointed assistant 
chairman of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars. He is also now head of the defense 
committee of this council, which acts as a sort 
of magnified cabinet in the 
ment. 

Since Voroshilov’s new duties are vague, as 
are his powers, observers are not sure whether 
he has been demoted or promoted. Some be- 
lieve that he may have been relieved of his 
former post because he underestimated the 
resistance of the Finns in the campaign last 
winter. Others are inclined to think that 
henceforth Voroshilov will devote more at- 
tention to diplomatic affairs, and will work 
hand in hand with Foreign Minister Molotov. 
If this second guess is true, it would indicate 
that Stalin’s friendship with Voroshilov re- 
mains unchanged. 

There seems to be no reason for believing 
that Stalin has been dissatisfied with the So- 
viet military record in Poland or Finland. The 
signs point quite the other way. The man ap- 
pointed to Voroshilov’s former post is Mar- 
shal Semyon Timoshenko, who directed So- 
viet operations in both cases. What is more, 
the Soviet government is now preparing to 
remove all ‘political commissars’” from the 


Soviet govern- 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TECHNIQUE OF INVASION 
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REPERCUSSIONS IN AFRICA 


The war in Europe causes the 


world empires. Support for a “united Africa’ 


people of Africa to wonder if they are to figure again in a reshuffling of 
movement is growing to provide the dark continent with some 


self-protection. 


Red Army. This commissar system has al- 
ways been the subject of bitter discussion in 
Russia. For each high military officer there 
was assigned a political commissar, represent- 
ing the Communist party, who was to see to it 
that the army took no action inconsistent 
with the party line. While this system may 





ACME 
CLEMENTI VOROSHILOV 
Soviet war minister who has been relieved of his position. 


have been effective in preventing counterrev- 
olution from within the army, it weakened the 


officers’ morale, and divided responsibility. 
Singapore Base 
Although Singapore, Britain’s powerful 


naval base at the tip of the Malay Peninsula, 
is usually thought of solely as the outpost of 
the British Empire in the Far East, it is also 
important as the base for a cooperative inter- 
national organization which carries on a 
sleepless war against the spread of oriental 
diseases throughout Asia. 

With the health center at Singapore on con- 
stant watch, it is possible to take steps to 


EUROPEAN AND WIDE WORLD 


In 1940, making fu!l use of the 


dropping them by parachutes for the purpose of capturing strategic points by swiftness and surprise. 


check an epidemic before it gets out of 
bounds. Each week reports pour into Singa- 
pore by wire and cable from more than 200 
ports in Asia and on the east coast of Africa. 
If, say, Calcutta should report an epidemic, 
that news is instantly relayed by Singapore to 
seaports throughout the world. Every coun- 
try and its ports are thus forewarned, and can 
take the proper precautions to quarantine 
ships and passengers coming from Calcutta. 
The distress notice need not come from a 
port. It may be radioed from a ship at sea 
on which some plague has been detected. To 
permit that vessel to land its passengers and 
cargo at any port would be to court danger. 
Under this voluntary system, the vessel will 
of its own initiative inform the health bureau 
and Singapore will give the captain precise 
directions as to the proper steps to be taken. 


Judian Congres4 Adjourns 


Almost unnoticed by the American press, 
the first Pan-American Indian Congress has 
concluded its 10-day session on the shores of 
Mexico’s Lake Patzcuaro, and its delegates— 
representing 20 tribes, and 30,000,000 In- 
dians in North, South, and Central America, 
have gone home. 

The Indians had come to Lake Patzcuaro 
on invitation of President Cardenas, of Mex- 
ico, to talk over a problem which faced nearly 
all of them. In almost every country the In- 
dians had been dispossessed of their lands by 
European settlers—some had been driven out 
ages ago, and some more recently 

What was to be done? The Indians from 
Peru suggested that the small holdings of In- 
dians ought to be protected by law. In Peru 
they are not. The Ecuador delegation talked 
vaguely of reforming Indian communities on 
a cooperative basis. The two chief resolu- 
tions passed were (1) that some of the lands 
should be returned to the Indians, and (2) 
that Indian communities should be given 
wider representation in the governments 
under which they live. 





Hold Steady ! 


(Concluded from page 1) 


more likely than if we faced them in ignorance 
and then gave way to foolhardy plans or 
listened to hysterical or demagogic advice. 

Though dangers loom darkly before us, 
we are still at peace; we still enjoy security. 
Let this be a time of preparation. I wish that 
in every community citizens, young and old, 
might be reading widely and meeting regularly 
in groups to exchange information and ideas. 
I wish that we might use this breathing space 
to grow in poise and tolerance and knowledge. 
Let us not get excited. Let us not lose our 
heads. Let us quietly, but with patriotic de- 
termination, prepare ourselves to carry our 
country through the dangerous days which 
are at hand. Let us prepare ourselves intel- 
lectually and spiritually, so that when a fate- 
ful hour strikes we shall not be unready. Let 
us resolve that no future crisis shall find 
America enfeebled by those deadly enemies of 
democracy—unreadiness, irresolution, and in- 
decision. 
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POLICY MAKERS 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull, and Secretary of War Woodring. 











Historical Backgrounds 
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The President’s Control of Foreign Policy 


N THe AMERICAN OBSERVER for May 6, 

we discussed the foreign policy of the 
Roosevelt administration as outlined in the 
much-discussed book, “American White 
Paper,” by Alsop and Kintner. These au- 
thors declared that the foreign policy of this 
administration is formulated by five men— 
the President, Secretary of State Hull, 
Undersecretary of State Welles, and Am- 
bassadors Bullitt and Kennedy. The basic 
feature of the Roosevelt policy, say the 
authors, is to help the Allies win the war 
with measures short 
of war. Mr. Roosevelt 
himself has on vari- 
ous occasions voiced 
strong opposition to 
the present German 
government and has 
recommended legisla- 
tion which would ben- 
efit the Allies. 

The present issue 
over foreign policy 
which divides the 
country, raises the 
whole question of the President’s authority 
to determine the foreign policy of the nation 
and to conduct our relations with foreign 
powers. Under the American Constitution, 
authority for conducting foreign relations 
and determining foreign policy is divided 
between the President and Congress. This 
system varies greatly from that of most 
other democratic nations, where the execu- 
tive branch of the government has almost 
exclusive authority over foreign policy. The 
legislative branch may act as a check by 
forcing the cabinet to resign when it does 
not approve of its foreign policy—as in the 
recent overthrow of the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. In the United 
States, however, Congress acts as a check 
in a number of important ways. 


The President’s Initiative 


The initiative for formulating and carry- 
ing out American foreign policy rests 
largely with the President and his advisers, 
such as the secretary of state. The chief 
executive is the only person who speaks for 
the nation as a whole on matters of foreign 
policy. As the United States Supreme 
Court has declared: “In this vast external 
realm, with its important, complicated, del- 
icate, and manifold problems, the President 
alone has the power to speak or listen as a 
representative of the nation.” 

But while the President may speak for 
the nation on foreign affairs and while he 
may take the initiative in formulating poli- 
cies, he must have the support of Congress 
in order to carry out his program. Recent 
American history affords example after ex- 
ample of disagreement between the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches on matters 
of foreign policy. Perhaps the most con- 
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spicuous example was the bitter struggle 
waged between Woodrow Wilson and Con- 
gress after the World War. President Wil- 
son had carried the nation into the war in 
the hope that a new world order would 
emerge. The very foundation of this new 
order was the League of Nations, and yet 
the President was unable to win the support 
of Congress for the League. The Senate 
refused to ratify the Versailles Treaty and 
the whole structure collapsed, so far as the 
United States was concerned. 

The division of power in the making of 
treaties affords an excellent example of the 
checks which the Constitution places upon 
the President in his conduct of foreign re- 
lations. Responsibility for the negotiation 
of treaties rests with the President and his 
advisers in foreign countries or with his 
representatives in the Department of State. 
And yet no treaty may go into effect unless 
it has the approval of two-thirds of the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives 
must concur in legislation to carry out the 
provisions of treaties. 


War and Peace 


Insofar as foreign policy relates to the 
issue of peace and war, the authority of the 
President is tremendous. It is Congress, 
not the President, which has the power to 
declare war, but this power may be mean- 
ingless if the chief executive has conducted 
relations in such a way as to make war in- 
evitable. He may break off diplomatic re- 
lations with foreign nations—generally a 
prelude to war. He may recall ambassadors. 
As commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, he may engage in warlike acts which 
result in the outbreak of hostilities and 
make a formal declaration of war necessary. 
It was largely through the activities of 
President Polk that the Mexican War took 
place. The diplomacy of the Lincoln ad- 
ministration is credited with having averted 
war with England during the American 
Civil War. 

The President is in a powerful position 
to influence public opinion in favor of his 
foreign policy. He may use the radio to 
state his position in the strongest possible 
terms. His every utterance is given the 
greatest publicity because of the influence 
of his office. These are advantages which 
members of Congress do not enjoy. 

It is significant that many of the funda- 
mental bases of American foreign policy 
were enunciated solely by the President. 
The policy of nonentanglement in European 
affairs was set forth by President Washing- 
ton and has carried great weight for 150 
years. The Monroe Doctrine was formu- 
lated and announced to the world by an- 
other President. In neither case was con- 
gressional approval necessary to make the 
policies effective; they were policies enun- 
ciated solely by the executive. 
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EVERAL times a day, a radio announcer 

in New York tells the listeners who are 
tuned in, “The Columbia Broadcasting 
System brings you Elmer Davis and the 
news.” Then for at least five minutes— 
more if events warrant and time permits— 
Davis speaks continuously, reporting latest 
happenings in Europe, weighing conflicting 
stories, and interpreting the news. In periods 
of severe crisis, he is likely to speak more 
frequently than ever during the day and 
evening over the stations which are hooked 
up to CBS. At the time of the German 
invasion of Belgium and the Netherlands, 
he was on the air in the wee, small hours 
of the morning. 

Davis took over this tense work last 
summer, when European events were 
rapidly leading to war. CBS had H. V. 
Kaltenborn on its staff to interpret Euro- 
pean news, but Kaltenborn at that time 
was in Europe, where he was unable to get 
a complete picture of events and where he 
was hampered, in his short-wave broad- 
casts, by the restrictions of censorship. So 
the network turned to Davis. 

Columbia has had a completely equipped 
news room in its New York studios for 
some years. Teletype machines, short- 
wave radio receivers, and long-distance 
telephone lines carry the reports speedily 
from all over the world to the radio news 
editors who work on shifts during the 24 
hours. Davis became a central figure in 
this hive of activity. For days at a time, 
he and some of his associates worked, slept, 
and ate in their offices. At times, there 
were scores of foreign sources to watch for 
news—hundreds of reports pouring in, hour 
after hour. None of the radio editors could 
foretell when important stories would 
“break,” and there was no time to lose in 
preparing the material for Davis’ brief, 
compact broadcasts. 

At one time or another, nearly every 
radio listener in the United States has 
heard Columbia’s round-up of its reporters 
in European capitals and Davis’ summary 
interpretations. Davis does not have the 
polished smoothness of a professional news 
broadcaster. Nor does he unnecessarily build 
up or belittle the significance of particular 
happenings. The Indiana twang of his 
voice, unchanged by his years at Oxford 
University in England, is calm and matter- 
of-fact. He does not attempt to predict 
future events so much as he tries to give 
the various possibilities which may occur. 

Born 50 years ago, Davis received his 
early education in the Midwest, and taught 
school for several years. After completing 
the term of his Rhodes Scholarship in 1912, 
he returned to the United States to enter 
editorial work. Two years later, he began 
a 10-year period of service on the New 
York Times. He was one of a select few 
among Times reporters, roving Europe on 
general assignments, writing editorials, and 
covering only highly important events in 
this country. Since leaving the Times, 
Davis has free-lanced a number of magazine 
articles and books, including some fiction. 
Tall and well-built, he has gray hair, and 
a face which, according to some of his 
friends, resembles either Cordell Hull’s or 
Paul V. McNutt’s. 
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OLLOWING the resignation of Neville 

Chamberlain as prime minister of Great 
Britain, King George has appointed Win- 
ston Churchill, who has been first lord 
of the British admiralty during the past 
eight months, to head the new war cabinet. 
This appointment has surprised no one, 
Churchill’s aggressiveness, his unflagging 
self-confidence and reputation for audacity, 
as well as his frank way of blurting out 
unpleasant truths at critical moments, have 
convinced a great many British people that 
he is the right man to carry on the war. 

At various times in his life, Winston 
Churchill has been a soldier, a sailor, a 
war correspondent, a novelist, a biographer, 
an amateur bricklayer, and a painter of 
landscapes. His 40-year political career 
has also been varied. Although a member 
of the Conservative party, which is still 
headed by Chamberlain, Churchill has 
often bitterly criticized Conservative lead- 
ers, and he has switched political affiliations 
many times. But his concept of Britain 
as a world power has never budged. He 
is an old-style patriot. He believes in 
imperialism and in the power of the Brit- 
ish navy. 

Churchill’s belief in imperialism has been 
with him almost all his life. Born in 
1874, the son of Lord Randolph Churchill 
and an American mother, he passed from 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
into the army, and gleaned his first school- 
ing in the arts of war along the troubled 
northwest frontier, in India, in Cuba 
during the Spanish-American War, in the 
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Sudan, where British troops fought the 
“fuzzie-wuzzies,”’ and during the Boer War 
in South Africa, where he was captured, 
but made a spectacular and _ well-publi- 
cized escape. It was not until the turn of 
the century that he ran for Parliament 
and, after one failure, entered the House 
of Commons. Since then his main interest 
in life has been politics and foreign policy. 

It is interesting to recall today that 
Churchill was first lord of the British ad- 
miralty during the World War, and that 
during that conflict his naval campaign to 
force the Dardanelles ended in a failure 
not unlike that of the recent operations 
in Norway. That failure cost Churchill 
his post, but he was not down for long. 
In 1917 he became minister of munitions, 
and he began to play an important part 
in British politics again. Bur even after 
the war ended he continued to insist that 
Britain pursue an aggressive policy of 
enlightened imperialism. He planned the 
expeditions against the Soviets—another 
failure which cost him his seat in Parlia- 
ment for nearly four years. In 1930 he 
began to campaign for rearmament. He 
attacked the mild policies of Stanley 
Baldwin with vigor, and the appeasement 
policy of Baldwin’s successor, Chamber- 
lain, with bitterness. He warned the Brit- 
ish again and again that the Empire was 
in danger, and that rearmament should be 
undertaken without delay. 

Today, Britain is seeing some of his 
worst fears come true, but the British are 
confident that if anyone can meet these 


dangers, Churchill can. 
1237 
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The Navy and Marine Corps 


URING the past few years, as a result 

of changing world conditions, the 
United States Navy and Marine Corps 
have been rapidly growing. This past year 
the Navy Department spent nearly a bil- 
lion dollars, and during the present year, 
it will spend at least that much. The num- 
ber of men who make up the Navy and 
Marine Corps has also grown. Today, some 
10,000 naval officers command 120,000 en- 
listed men, and 1,680 marine officers give 
orders to the 25,000 members of the Ma- 
rine Corps. These two branches of our 
national defense will undoubtedly further 
increase in number during the coming 
years. 

The vast majority of naval and marine 
officers are graduates of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. 
The young man who is interested in this 
profession should try to get an appoint- 
ment from his congressman. He must be 
at least 16 years of age and no older than 
20. A stiff competitive examination, com- 
parable to examinations prepared by col- 
lege entrance boards, must be passed be- 
fore he can be admitted. 

On top of this, 100 young enlisted men 
from the Navy and Marine Corps, with 
a year’s active duty to their credit and 
nine months at sea, are chosen to enter 
Annapolis each year as a result of com- 
petitive examinations. At Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, there is a Naval Training Station 
which conducts a prep school to prepare 
enlisted men who are qualified to enter 
the Academy for the examinations. Fifty 
men are also given appointments from the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

The young midshipman at the Naval 
Academy spends four years in training 
during which time he receives $780 a year, 
in addition to food and room. This money 
is spent for uniforms and equipment, but 
he is also allowed a small spending allow- 
ance. 

Naval officers receive good salaries, start- 
ing at $1,500 a year and rising to a little 
more than $7,000, which is the base pay 
of the rear admiral. In addition to the 
base pay, officers with dependents receive 
a subsistence allowance of about $500, 
and those without dependents get $200. 
Naval officers who do not occupy govern- 
ment quarters also receive a rental allow- 
ance from $639 to $1,012 a year, depending 
on whether they have dependents. 

What about the 120,000 enlisted men in 
the Navy? The young man who becomes 
a sailor must enlist for a period of six 
years. He must be anywhere from 18 to 
25 or 26 years of age, depending upon 
the circumstances, and must pass an in- 
telligence test and a physical examination. 
He is then sent to one of the four train- 
ing schools located throughout the coun- 
try to take a course lasting from 10 to 35 
weeks. At the end of this period, he is 
sent on board ship or to a naval station 


where he has an opportunity to acquire 
skilled training in machine, electrical, or 
clerical work; baking or cooking; aviation; 
deep-sea diving; radio technique; photog- 
raphy; cabinet work; etc. Eighty per cent 
of the men who enlist complete such trade 
courses. But the pay of the enlisted man 
is as low as $21 a month. The majority 
earn around $54 a month, however, with 
a few who rise in the ranks to a salary 
of $120 a month. 

Closely connected with the Navy De- 
partment is the Marine Corps. The ma- 
rine officer is generally a graduate of An- 
napolis, but some are taken from Marine 
Corps ranks and others from civil life. 
Honor graduates from selected colleges 
offering advanced training with Army 
and Navy R. O. T. C. units and officers 
from the Marine Corps Reserve often 
receive commissions. 

General conditions of service in the 
Marine Corps are similar to those which 
prevail in the Navy, with the exception 
that the marines are more frequently 
landed for duty in foreign territory or in 
outlying possessions. They resemble a 
sort of foreign police force which the 
government calls upon when there are any 
disturbances requiring the presence of 
American forces in any part of the world. 
Marine officers and enlisted men receive 
the same salaries as naval officers and sail- 
ors. The Marine Corps is an extremely 
popular branch of the service for the en- 
listed men, for over 50 per cent of them 
re-enlist upon the expiration of their serv- 
ice period, which reduces the number of 
vacancies considerably. 


San Francisco High School Gives 
Course in Household Training 


NE of the most popular courses of- 

fered by Girls High School in San 
Francisco, California, is household engi- 
neering. The students who are studying 
for a career as a housewife have regular 
assignments of homework, of course, but 
many of these tasks can be carried out in a 
special laboratory—a completely equipped 
model home which has been built in the 
school building itself. 

Outfitted like a modern home to the last 
detail of dishes, furniture, rugs, drapes, and 
plumbing, the home has a living room, a 
dining room, a bedroom, a kitchenette, and 
a bath. There the girls learn the most 
efficient way to clean rugs with a vacuum 
cleaner, how to bring out the brightest 
shine with floor wax, and what one should 
expect to pay for the operation of an 
electric refrigerator, a cookstove, an iron, 
or a toaster. . 

If a new labor-saving device appears on 
the market, they must figure the costs of 
its operation. For no housekeeper has an 
efficient budget until she knows how much 
to set aside for light, gas, and water bills. 
Planning meals is a carefully regulated sci- 
ence. The girls cook and serve foods for 
model breakfasts, lunches, teas, and din- 
ners. Every room of the model home has 
special problems of cleaning and decoration 
which must be solved by the students. 

Every day, the house gets a thorough 
cleaning from top to bottom—probably no 
house in the nation is scrubbed, dusted, 
mopped, and scoured so regularly by so 
many hands. Even the touch of decorat- 
ing the rooms with fresh flowers is looked 
after. 

Another group of students is enrolled 
in the hostess and catering course. Their 
training, of course, parallels some of the 
work done by the household engineers. 
They, too, must learn to cook and serve 
all kinds of meals. In addition, they are 
instructed in the model home on the variety 
of ways to set tables for different occasions, 
and on the arts of making guests feel 
welcome. 

At some time during their years at Girls 
High School, nearly all the students take 
personality courses in the model house. 
One of their most important lessons, the 
school reports, is to learn “the art of con- 
versation in the right surroundings.” 
Among the scores of etiquette rules which 
they practice are how to enter a room, how 
to sit or rise gracefully, and how to meet 
strangers with poise and confidence. 

The idea of building a model home 
within the school’s walls is credited to 
Miss Tekla Hesselberg, vice-principal of 
Girls High School. She investigated sim- 
ilar plans in several eastern high schools 
before outlining it to the San Francisco 
Board of Education. Since the model 
home has been in operation, the students 
and teachers find that the home economics 


courses are of greater value with the aid 
of actual laboratory experience. 

In addition to its present uses, the home 
can be changed with the times, as old 
equipment wears out and as new devices 
and new furnishings appear on the market. 
But these steps are taken only as laboratory 
experiments, rather than simply refurnish- 
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STUDYING HOME ECONOMICS 


Serving tea in a model home at the Girls High 
School, San Francisco, California. 


ing the rooms and letting it go at that. 
Girls High School reports that its way of 
teaching home economics has attracted un- 
usual interest all along the west coast. 


“The Way te Win" 


HE following poem is anonymously 

written and appears in “The Way of 
Democracy” by Allen Y. King and Ida 
Dennis and published by the Macmillan 
Company: 





It takes a little courage 

And a little self-control 
And some grim determination 

If you want to reach the goal; 
It takes a deal of striving 

With a firm and stern set chin, 
No matter what the battle, 

If you’re really out to win. 


There’s no easy path to glory, 
There’s no rosy road to fame; 
Life, however we may view it, 
Is no simple parlor game; 
But its prizes call for fighting, 
For endurance and for grit, 
With a rugged disposition 
And a “don’t-know-when-to-quit.” 


You must take a blow or give one, 
You must risk and you must lose, 
And expect that in the struggle 
You will suffer from a bruise. 
But you mustn’t wince or falter 
If a fight you once begin. 
Be a man and face the battle— 
That’s the only way to win. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Curacao (koo-rah- 
sah’oe), Aruba (ah-roo’bah), Surinam (soo- 
ri-nahm’), Voroshilov (voe-roe-shee’loff), Ti- 
moshenko (tee-moe-shen’koe), Angola (ang- 
goe’lah), Mozambique (moe-zam-beek’), Patz- 
cuaro (pats-kwah’roe), Willemstad (vil/lem- 
staht), von Ribbentrop (fon’ rib’ben-troap). 
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- De You Keen Up With the News ? “ 








(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 2, column 4) 


1. What queen said, after the Nazi invasion 
of her country: “I herewith direct a flaming 
protest against this unprecedented violation 
of good faith and violation of all that is 
decent in relations between cultured states”? 

2. True or false? This same queen re- 
cently set a record for the length of reign 
in her country by beating her father’s mark 
of 41 years, eight months. 

3. Name the three continents whose shores 
touch on the Mediterranean. 

4. Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco are pos- 
sessions belonging to (a) France; (b) Italy; 
(c) England; (d) Spain. 

5. The first chain grocery store, which had 
its origin in the United States just before 
the Civil War and is now the largest in the 
country, is (a) Sanitary; (b) Piggly-Wiggly; 
(c) American; (d) Atlantic and Pacific. 

6. Some 1,800 business leaders met recently 
in Washington, D. C., to discuss government, 
economic, and business problems at the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the ‘ 

7. Name the group of islands which, as a 
result of increased Japanese migration to 
Mindanao, has voted to restrict immigration 
to no more than 500 people from any one 
nationality a year. 

8. Which amendment, ratified by three- 
fourths of the states 20 years ago this sum- 


mer, deals with woman suffrage? 

9. Who was Great Britain’s World War 
prime minister, and lately, one of the chief 
critics of Neville Chamberlain and his poli- 
cies ? 


10. What is the name of the American 


prize bestowed each year upon writers in 
various fields of literature? 








11. Name the dramatist who turned down 
this same prize because he said that he was 
opposed to awards for art. For a biography 
concerning what famous American did Carl 
Sandburg receive the prize in the field of 
history ? 

12. Name the foreign correspondent, win- 
ner of this same award back in 1929, who 
recently reported the Nazis’ “Trojan horse” 
tactics in Norway. 


13. The three powers who dominate the 
Mediterranean are (a) Great Britain, France, 
and Italy; (b) Germany, Russia, and Spain; 
(c) Egypt, Greece, and Turkey; (d) Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

14. What three United States senators are 
considered presidential candidates? 

15. The American President who announced 
that the Western Hemisphere was not to be 
considered a suitable site for future coloni- 
zation by the nations of Europe was 00.0.0... 
Name the Danish possession which now falls 
within the doctrine bearing his name. 

16. By what European power is Ethiopia 
dominated today? 

17. An editor of Fortune magazine recently 
resigned his position to devote his time to 
the campaign of the Republican “dark horse” 
candidate and prominent businessman (a) 
Thomas Dewey; (b) Paul V. McNutt; (c) 
Wendell Willkie; (d) Arthur Vandenberg. 

18. Who succeeded Neville Chamberlain 
as British prime minister? 

19. John Cudahy is the American ambassa- 
dor to (a) Holland; (b) France; (c) Switzer- 
land; (d) Belgium. 

20. Who is the commander-in-chief of the 
Allied forces in France credited with this 
watchword: “For France and all her allies: 
courage, energy, confidence” ? 
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Man and the Machine 


(Concluded from page 1) 


more jobs than they destroy. There is no 
doubt that the automobile industry created 
millions of new jobs for American workers 
and that its disappearance at the present 
time would cause an alarming increase 
in the total unemployment of the nation. 

Those who contend that inventions and 
new machines add to the total employment 
of the nation use the automobile as an ex- 
ample. They point out also that other new 
industries, such as the motion-picture, the 
radio, the aviation, and dozens of others, 
all tend to expand employment opportu- 
nities. But what about other improve- 
ments, such as the installation of labor- 
saving machinery in the steel industry, in 
the textile industry; what about the dial 
telephone? Do these inventions and im- 
provements not throw hundreds of work- 
ers out of jobs and add to the total un- 
employment ? 


No Uniform Effects 


As a matter of fact, certain types of 
machines and certain inventions do create 
new jobs, whereas others have the opposite 


effect. John T. Flynn, the economist, ex- 
plains the situation in the following 
manner: 


“There are new machines which create 
many new jobs without displacing old 
ones. Take the moving-picture machine. 
It raised up a brand new industry and 
necessitated the erection of thousands of 


more than twice the number produced in 
1919, and only 20,100 workers were em- 
ployed in the industry. Stated in another 
way, production rose by 120 per cent, while 
the number of workers dropped by 18 per 
cent. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
installation of the dial telephone has dis- 
placed a large number of telephone opera- 
tors. A study was recently made of a 
New England industrial community of 
nearly 200,000 population which changed 
from the manual to the dial system of op- 
eration. At the time of the change, there 
were 534 operators in the city. Six months 
after the change, the number had been 
reduced to 249. In another city the 
change to the dial system brought about a 
reduction in the number of operators from 
435 to 128. 

Figures and examples could be continued 
indefinitely to bolster the casé of both sides 
to the argument. There is no doubt that 
technological efficiency has greatly increased 
during the last few years. Between 1924 
and 1938, the productivity of labor rose 
by 40 per cent—which means that during 
that period the same number of workers 
could turn out 40 per cent more goods as 
a result of the use of new machinery. 
It is estimated that the average worker 
today can turn out between 25 and 30 
per cent more goods per hour than in 1929. 

This increase in efficiency accounts, in 
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Each Row of Cases Represents the Production of One Factory Worker in One Hour. 


new theaters all over the country—26,000 
I think was the number. And in time 
many, if not most, of these theaters were 
employing musicians—ranging from a pian- 
ist or three-piece orchestra to great sym- 
phonies. The old silent picture created 
immense employment for musicians. Then 
came a new machine—the sound-picture 
machine. That almost overnight threw out 
of the theaters all the musicians. The new 
machine destroyed most of the jobs that 
the old machine had created.” 

The development of the sound-picture 
machine is not the only instance of the 
displacement of workers by machines. 
Scores of other examples could be cited. 
At the hearings of the TNEC, numerous 
instances were brought forward. In the 
steel industry, for example, the greatest 
improvement of the last 10 years has been 
the automatic steel strip mill, which pours 
out sheet steel with a great reduction of 
human labor over the old method. It is 
estimated that a crew of 126 men can 
turn out the same quantity of sheet steel 
as it took 4,512 men to produce before 
the installation of the new type of ma- 
chinery. 

Mechanical improvements have had a 
profound effect upon the cotton textile in- 
dustry during the last decade. Between 
1930 and 1939, the production of cotton 
cloth increased from 6,400,000,000 square 
yards to 9,100,000,000 square yards. But 
while the output was thus increasing, the 
number of spindles in use was actually de- 
clining. There were 34,500,000 in use in 
1930 and only 26,000,000 in 1939. This 
means a greatly increased production per 
spindle. It means a great increase in 
production per each man employed. 


Cigarettes and Telephones 


Then there is the cigarette industry. In 
1919, American cigarette manufacturers 
turned out 53,000,000,000 cigarettes, and 
they employed 24,500 workers. Labor- 
saving machinery was introduced, and the 
manufacturers were able to produce more 
cigarettes with fewer workers. By 1931, 
they produced 117,000,000,000 cigarettes, 
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part at least, for the fact that, even though 
production in 1939 reached the 1929 level, 
unemployment still remained in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000,000. A smaller number 
of workers were able to produce the same 
quantity of goods. It is this fact which 
has caused such grave concern over the 
effect of modern machinery upon unem- 
ployment. 


Future Possibilities 


Does the trend of the last few decades 
indicate that more and more workers will 
be displaced by modern and efficient labor- 
saving machinery? The answer to this 
question will depend upon future develop- 
ments. If invention results in the estab- 
lishment of new industries, we might easily 
have a development similar to that which 
characterized the invention of the auto- 
mobile. Industries would begin turning 
out goods to satisfy the needs of the people 
and countless numbers of workers who had 
been displaced in other industries would 
be absorbed in these new industries. 

A number of possible developments are 
seen on the horizon. During recent years 
there has been a great expansion of the air- 
conditioning industry. It may soon be- 
come a much larger industry, in itself 
greatly adding to the number of jobs. And 
it may have indirect effects by making pos- 
sible the establishment of factories in 
regions where, because of the climate, they 
cannot exist without air-conditioning. There 
is the possibility of developing a large in- 
dustry around the prefabricated house, 
synthetic rubber, television, and dozens of 
other inventions. 

In the case of certain of these develop- 
ments, existing industries would be little 
disturbed and there would be a decided 
gain in employment. In others, jobs would 
be destroyed in one industry. The pre- 
fabricated house, for example, would have 
serious consequences upon those now en- 
gaged in the building industry. How these 
technological changes may affect different 
industries may be seen in the present trends 
of the glass industry. The use of paper 
containers for milk is rapidly reducing 
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a large market of the industry. At the 
same time, the increased use of glass bricks 
in all types of buildings is creating a new 
market. 

It is admitted on all hands that if the 
total production of the United States could 
be increased markedly, the problem of 
technological unemployment would largely 
take care of itself. Workers displaced by 
labor-saving machinery would find em- 
ployment in other industries which were 
expanding. What happened after the in- 
vention of the automobile would happen 
again. New jobs would be created to take 
the old and there would be little permanent 
unemployment. 

But the fact is that production in this 
country is not now at a sufficiently high 
level to absorb those who have _ been 
thrown out of work by labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Unless production increases con- 
siderably in the future, not only are we 
likely to have our present unemployment 
problem, but it may become even more 
serious, for further technological improve- 
ments will undoubtedly be made, throwing 
additional numbers of workers out of em- 
ployment. 


The Personal Tragedy 


And there is always the problem of the 
individual worker who loses his job. Even 
though the total number of workers may 
eventually increase, it does not necessarily 
follow that the same workers will find em- 
ployment. John Brown, for example, may 
suddenly find that the installation of book- 
keeping machines in his office has deprived 
him of a job. His employer considers him 
too old to learn how to operate the new 
machine. Perhaps he may never get a job 
again and his personal tragedy will be none 
the less acute because he knows that 
machines may be adding to the total em- 
ployment of the country. 

It has been suggested that provision be 
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made to help workers who are thrown out 
of jobs by the introduction of new ma- 
chinery. The principal complaint of the 
workers’ representatives before the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee is that 
the blow of technological unemployment 
falls too heavily upon the few—especially 
upon middle-aged workers who find it dif- 
ficult to find new jobs. They contend that 
dismissal wages should be paid, that schools 
should be established to teach displaced 
workers new trades, and:that other steps 
should be taken to cushion the shock. 


The Public Interest 


Modern invention will serve the public 
interest only if it is used to benefit the 
greatest possible number of people. When 
labor-saving machinery results in the dis- 
missal of workers, when it is not followed 
by lower prices to the consumer, the public 
as a whole suffers. When it can be proved 
that manufacturers hold up their prices 
even after machinery has lowered their 
costs, and when it can be shown that they 
are doing this because they have stifled 
competition, the public interest is not 


served. In such a case, workers lose em- 
ployment and no one benefits but the 
manufacturer. 


When such policies are pursued by in- 
dustries, it is argued, there should be legis- 
lation designed to compel manufacturers 
to reduce their prices. This would enable 
larger numbers of people to buy the prod- 
ucts of industry. It would stimulate busi- 
ness and cause a rise in employment. Com- 
petition in the automobile industry has re- 
sulted in the constant improvement in qual- 
ity and the gradual reduction in price, with 
an expanding business and an addition to 
employment. Many believe that the fail- 
ure of other industries to reduce their 
prices when costs have been lowered is 
the principal cause of what is called tech- 
nological unemployment. 
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In speaking of the song, “The Bonnie Banks 
o’ Loch Lomond,” a teacher asked the pupils 
for an explanation of the line, “You'll tak’ 
the high road and I'll tak’ the low road.” 

“One was going by air and the other by 
bus,” answered a boy. —Montreal Srar 





“Well, a rose between two thorns,” re- 
marked the gossipy woman as she _ seated 
herself between two men. 
“I’d say it’s more like a tongue sandwich,” 
retorted one of the thorns. —SELECTED 
Customer (in delicatessen store): “Is that 
the head cheese over there?” 
Clerk: “No, sir, the boss isn’t in just now.” 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 




















“then the hero’s killed and she goes nuts and 
poisons herself—that’s enough now, | don’t wanna 
spoil the picture for you!’’ 

JUDGE 


“Sorry, old chap, but I shall be using my 
lawn mower this afternoon, as well as the 
rake, the hose, and the shovel.” 

“Oh, well, I wonder if I might borrow your 
golf clubs then ?”—Glasgow SoUTHERN PRESS 





Entertainer: “Did my voice fill the draw- 
ing room?” 

Host: “No, it filled the refreshment room 
and the conservatory.” —SELECTED 

“How is that young man with whom you 
fell in love at first sight?” 

“Oh, he was a fraud. It 
car that he was driving.” 


was his boss’ 
—RETORTS 





“Yes, we spent our holiday touring in the 

South.” 
“Motored down, eh? 
passed some _ glorious 
“Oh, we must have. 
over 400 miles a day.” 
—WaLL STREET JOURNAL 


Well, you must have 
scenery.” 
Why, we averaged 





A motorist stopped suddenly on the high- 
way and a truck banged into the rear of the 
car. The truck driver jumped out and 
said: 

“Say, mister, why didn’t you hold out your 
hand?” 

“Well,” replied the motorist, “if you 
couldn’t see my car, how could you have seen 
my hand?” —TrukK-AGE 

“The last time I went horseback riding, 
I wanted to go one way and the horse 
wanted to go the other.” 

“What happened?” 

“The horse tossed me for it.” 

—WaLt Street JOURNAL 
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